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CHARACTER IS POWER. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH, JANUARY 15, 1902. 


Life’s Measure. 
tte tit 
Ah, time can no more measure life, 
Than life can measure time: 
Not countless ages are required 
To do a work divine. 


Full many a puny blow may fall 
Upon an earth-fast rock;— 

At rest, remaining as before, 

It seems to feel no shock. 


But if one mighty blow descends 
Upon its rugged face, 

How suddenly it separates: — 
Goes bounding from its place. 


So, puny thots and weak resolves, 

Tho myriad they may be, 

They leave the world where it was found, 
The change we scarce can see. 


One firm resolve, one master thot, 
The mighty mass may move; 

Tho life in numbered days be short 
Its vastness, worth doth prove. 


By time, we cannot measure life; 
The thot, the will we give, 
Are calendars that mark for for us 
The length of life we live. 
HANNAH CROPPER. 


000 
Whai’s a Kiss? 


[Borrowed from the ‘‘Globe-Democrat,”’ 
who copied it from the ‘‘Physician,’’ who 
compiled it from somebody’s old scrap- 
book. | 


A kiss is an insipid and tasteless morsel, 
which becomes delicious and delectable in 
proportion as it is favored with love. 


The sweetest fruit on the tree of love. The 
oftener plucked the more abundant it grows. 

A thing of use to no one, but much prized 
by two. 

The baby’s right, the lover’s privilege, the 
parent’s benison, and the hypocrite’s mask. 

That which you cannot give without tak- 
ing, and cannot take without giving. 

The food by which the flame of love is fed. 

The flag of truce in the petty wars of 
courtship and marriage. 

The acme of agony to a bashfnl man. 

The only known ‘‘smack’’ that will calm 
a storm. 

A telegram to the heart in which the 
operator uses the ‘‘sounding’’ system. 

Not enough for one, just enough for two, 
too much for three. 

The only really agreeable two-faced action 
under the snn, or the moon, either. 

The sweetest labial of the world’s lan- 
guage. 

A woman’s most effective argument, 
whether to cajole the heart of a father, con- 
trol the humors of a husband or console 
the griefs of childhood. 


Something rather dangerous, 
Something rather nice, 
Something rather wicked, 
Tho it can’t be called a vice: 
Some think it naughty, 
Others think it wrong, 
All agree it’s jolly, 
Tho it don’t last lone. 


A kiss from a pretty girlis like having 
en treacle poured down your back by an- 
els. 
‘ The thunder-clap of the lips, which inevi- 
tably follows the lightning glance of the 
eyes. 
A report at headquarters. 
Everybody’s acting edition of Romeo and 


wits 
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and Juliet. 

What the child receives free, what the 
young man steals, and what the old man 
buys. 

The drop that runneth over when the cup 
of love is full. 

That in which two heads are better than 
one. 

A kiss is three parts of speech—a _ transi- 
tive verb, an invisible noun anda visible 


conjunction. 

Printing without ink, leaving no visible 
impression. 

Woman’s passport to her husband’s 


purse and a man’s passport to a woman’s 
heart. 


When lips of lovers meet in bliss, 

The pleasing act is termed a ‘‘kiss.’’ 
But when the pair have wed each other 
The vapid thing is called a ‘‘bother.”’ 


Love’s artillery, that is brought into ac- 
tion immediately on the call ‘‘to arms.”’ 
Contraction of the mouth due to enlarge- 


ment of the heart. 

An article that is always accepted and 
(im )printed, but not always published. 

The action of the lips by which the real 
sentiments of the heart are either affec- 
tionately expressed or falsely disguised. 


A gift which is sometimes expected, 
seldom rejected, tho often returned. 

A speech without words. 

The lover’s privilege and the pug dog’s 
right. 

What the child gives, the lover steals, the 
foolish waste and the old value. 

The most popular lip salve of the present 
day. 

A tonic, which in childhood may be ad- 
ministered with safety, but with great cau- 
tion when childhood is passed. 

Love’s happiest expression and sorrow’s 
tenderest balm. 

A demonstration of love which will dry the 
baby’s tears, thrill the maiden,s heart and 
soothe the ruffied feelings of a tired wife. 

A smack for catching the matrimonial 
fish. 


What man struggles for before marriage, 
what woman struggles for after marriage. 

Cupid’s cruising smack, the crews of 
which are generally lovesick. 

A simple thing in which a whole world 
of meaning is sometimes hidden. 

The best plaster for wounds given in do- 
mestic tiffs. 

The poorest mother’s richest gift. 

A cheeky application. 

Cupid’s sealing wax. 

A kiss resembles a short sermon, con- 
sisting of two heads and an application. 

The essence of tu-lips (two-lips. ) 

Tho only gift a generous lover likes to get 
back again. 

Temporary facial friction generating in- 
stantaneous rapture and bliss. 

The souls ambassador. 

The dews gathered from earth’s fairest 
flowers. 

A game for two always in fashion. 

A rock in the sea of life, on which the 
good ship Bachelor was wrecked. 

The cream of courtship. 

That which is exchanged between two 
persons, is something while in the act of ex- 
changing, nothing after the exchange is 
made, and for which neither can show value 
received. 

Woman’s 
physic. 

A lubricant, without which the machinery 
of love gets rusty. 

An unspeakable communication. 

OT a) 
Prof. Marshall on Literature. 

The University may well be congratulated 
in having an English Professor of such big 
ideas. The parents went home Wednesday 
evening filled with resolutions to give more 
to their beloved boys and girls than just 
bread and a covering for their backs. 

Defoe, Alcott, and Field, are among the 
authors suggested for children. Mr. Mar- 
shall says: ‘Every home in the land should 
have a copy of Robison Crusoe.”’ 

The happiness we get here as well as Here- 
after comes thru the soul. Literature is the 
bank from which the soul is maintained. 


food, man’s luxury, boy’s 
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*Cademy! ’Cademy! 
Se 
How the Manti Students Conducted Themselves 
During Vacation, 
ttt 
Academy yells was the advertisement 
given the Academy at every station along 
the line the morning the students left Provo 
for their southern-homes. The only person 
noticed, who could not enjoy our presence, 
was a Presbyterian minister, who made 


_many uncomplimentary remarks about the 


jolly erowd. One of his spasms came 
nearly prompting the writer to quote the 
23rd verse of the 16th chapter of Mathew to 
the foreign interferer, but the words of our 
beloved President before departing for our 
homes:—‘‘Set an example before others,’’ 
changed the writers mind. 

According to the desire of President 

Brimhall that the students have a social 
gathering at their respective places of abode, 
the Manti Students prepared to have a 
glorious time in the commodious Assembly 
Hall, which they decorated tastefully with 
white and blue streamers and various other 
beautiful things. 
. Looking upon the stage from the body of 
the hall, reminded a person of a beautiful 
parlor, such as is seen in the homes of 
families having a large bank account. The 
most conspicuous picture adorning the walls 
was that of the late President Brigham 
Young. The students took from their 
homes furniture, curtains, rugs, ete., and 
Miss May Crawford consented to having 
her elegant piano taken from her home, 
which added greatly to the beauty of the 
reception room. 

The students, together with their invited 
guests from our city, numbered nearly one 
hundred, all of whom were served with re- 
freshments. 

A program was also rendered, in which 
some of the students took part. Songs, 
recitations, music, and a prognostication 
entitled, ‘‘Thirty years hence,’’ by Miss 
Zora Smith, in which she gave all the stu- 
from Manti the full benefit, was certainly a 
premature dream. 


Games of various kinds were also pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of those present; 
taking everything into consideration, the 
writer is authorized to state, from the in- 
timations of all present, that New Year’s 
Eve was the most pleasant evening to them 
of the holdays. 

At a meeting held in this city by a number 
of students during the holidays, it was pro- 
posed that a certain Academy student, a 
namesake of a very prominent member of 
our Church, be brought before the highest 
tribunal of the Academy on a charge which 
is very unbecoming to any person enrolled 
in the Brigham Young Academy—that of 
prevaricating—which offense greatly en- 
dangers the life and happiness of a certain 
young lady of the Temple city, who is as 
beautiful and pure as any Snow that ever 
fell in Lehi. lt has been stated, that the 
history of this one sided love affair, when 
known, is too sad for anything. 

Under the leadership of Geo. B. Cox, Jr., 
and Edgar T. Reid, former students of the 
Academy, the north Ward Sunday School 
is making rapid progress. 

Miss Zora Smith made it pleasant for 
Perry Snow in Manti during the holidays. 
Perry is now empioyed as principal of the 
Glenwood, (Utah) schools, and is making a 
good record. 

Bishop Lafayette Rees, of the First Do- 
mestic Ward, visited Manti Christmas Day. 
His conduct, as usual, was exemplary. 

Orin Jarvis spent Christmas Night in 
Manti. 

H. 8S. Babbett spent a night in Manti dur- 
ing the holidays. 


o 6 6 


‘‘Have you ever been thru Algebra,” 
asked a friend. ‘* Yes,” replied a member 
of the school board, ‘‘T passed thru but it 
was a dark night and I didn’t see anything 
of the place.”’ 


First College Girl: ‘If aman’s a dude 
before marriage, what is he after?” 
Second College Girl: ‘‘Subdued.”’ 


ooo 
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Another calendar has gone 
to the fire: a new set of months 


A New Year’s 
Suggestion. 


are presenting their clean pages; the weary 
step of age has grown a little weaker; and 
the child of last spring is the image of a 
Another retrospection: We scan 
Regrets 


man. 
our achievements and mistakes. 
and emulations contend for the years events. 
Another introspection: What are our in- 
tentions now, what sequence have the acts 
ofthis hour, this day? We take our soul’s 
measure and attest its strengh. 

The time of resolutions. A proper time. 
indeed, but no more opportune than other 
seasons. The snowy month we call January 
is onlya hypothetical beginning of the cycle 
of months ina year. Every day is a New 
Year’s Day and every morning is the time 
to promise—to make resolutions. 

Most people are too busy for diaries. 
Things go too fast for weekly journals. 
But a yearly ‘‘balance sheet’’ is not too 
much for even the ’’dissipator’’ to record. 
An annual settlement with oneself may help 


in keeping the resolutions. 


/ 


The Trophies, We all remember the pitcher, 
tray, and goblet presented the athletic as- 
sociation by four of our leading merchants. 
Last week, Mr. Barney placed in our treas- 
ury another beautiful silver pitcher. No 
names are carved upon them. Shall we 
thank the donors of these ornaments with 
some salutation of gesture or speech, or 
will it prove our appreciation more deeply if 
we make this semester the most spirited 
athletic season of our history? Organize,- 
specialize in your event, and then paralyze 
your proudest antagonist by placing your 
name on the largest pitcher. 


se 
This is the prevailing ques- 


What Shall 

I Do? tion at the beginning of each 
semester. The answer is not easy to 
give. ‘‘The hardest thing in this 
world,’’ as Prof. R. Lyman once re- 
marked, ‘‘Is to determine what we 


want to try to do.”? We naturally seek for 
fancy, flowery studies, but if we leave the 
advising to teachers, and senior students, 
they will say, ‘‘Have first a good founda- 


tion.’’ 
Give Us Where shall they sit? Whence 
More Room. all these new brilliant eyes? 


Searcely has the paint dried on one build- 
ing until we need another. Our regular en- 
rollment will reach 1,200 this year. The 
three buildings were thot to be sfiicient but 
the crowd surprised us. The next addition 
will perhaps be in the form of a department 
of Law and Medicine. The Law course is 
already begun under the direction of Wm. 
E. Rydaleh. The necessity precedes the in- 
vention, but the building is now among the 
drawings of the architect. 
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All our political and social 
envy must be turned to ad- 
miration for the man of millions who is de- 
termined ‘‘to die poor’’ with his fortune 
bequeathed to the development of man. The 


Carnegie to Die 
Poor. 


libraries and colleges of the land are wit- 
nesses of his liberality. His offer of $10,- 
000,000 towards a National University is 
accepted. 


Dr. J..M. Tanner, in his 
recent visit, told us’ some- 


Commencement 
Forecasts. 


thing about the Commencement Exercises to 

Invitations 
We expect a 
thousand visitors to join in the festivities 


be given the last week in May. 
will be sent to all the stakes. 


which promise to excel all efforts of other 
years. The graduates of 1902 must feel 
proud of the season that makes them dis- 
tinguished. THE WHITE AND BULE will 
give its influence to the occasion, and with 
us, we feel sure that every student, teacher, 
and Provo citizen will support it with their 
patriotism and hospitality. 


Alpha Beta. Are you a member of the De- 
bating Society? Its re-organization last 
Friday marks, we hope, a revival of social 
and educational spirit among the students. 
We are crammed, impressed, inspired, but 
Of course, the 


hnow precedes the do but many have the 


we fail in our expression. 


know; Alpha Beta offers to such an oppor- 
tunity to exercise the do. Besides, what if 
a challenge should come? 


600 
N. B. 


Pay up your board-bill, and 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
oo 8 
Reinforce your determination sufficiently 


to keep you in school until June 1. 


tuition, 


i] 


“4 
| 


Or 


Matinee every Saturday at 5p.m. The 
admission is 20c. for. gentlemen and 10e. for 
ladies, or 25c. a couple. Do you see econo- 
my in the pairing system? 

8 6 © 

The boys have often been told to brand 
From the late ‘‘Bird”’ af- 
fair, girls, you had better ‘‘go thou and do 
likewise. ’’ 


their ‘‘things.”’ 


oo6 
Hon. Adelbert Webb of the Law Depart- 
ment, will give his second oration before 
the 1908’s on Washington’s Birthday. No 
one but class members will be permitted to 
listen to the vociferous perturbations of our 


second Webstir. 
8 8 @ 


The Longfellow Lincolnian Club gives a 
lawn party next May. No ladies over 4 ft 6 
will be entertained. 

COMMITTEE: 
Loren Nielson (6 ft 6), 
W. F. Wakefield (6 ft 5), 
Parley Sellers (6 ft 4). 
oo 6 

Sixty Bread Tickets for sale at THE 
WHITE AND BLUE office. 
ing out’’ may get special prices by calling 
on Mngr. Smith. 


Students ‘‘camp- 


oo G 
Theses subjects obtained Sub-Rosa by a 
reporter: 
(1) Home Decoration in Sanpete.—Z. 
Smith. P 
(2) Geography of Piute, or Me and the 
Mules.—Lafe Rees. 

(3) The Measles as a Beautifier. —M. Ol- 
lorton. 
(4) 
(5) 


son and Finalson.—A. L. Neff. 


oo 6 


Street Education.—C. Holbrook. 
Derivation and Destination of Soren- 
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The child (Child) with a funny head is 
again at school. 


The typewriters have been moved from 
Room 3 to Room 2. Room 3 will be used 
for telegraphy. 


Miss Clara Holbrook has taken Miss Inez 
Knight’s place as a teacher in Theology. 


Mr. Irving Snow, a son of Bishop Snow, 
of this city; is doing the piano work in the 
Academy Orchestra. 


Twenty-two of the Academy teachers at- 
tended the State Teachers’ Convention at 
Salt Lake City during the holidays. 


The 1904’s extend their sympathy to Bro. 
Will Leetham, in his recent bereavement, 
over his brother, who was drowned New 
Years Day, while in pursuit of pleaure on 
Utah Lake. 


The officers of the Academy have ar- 
ranged for a course in law to be given here. 
This course will be given by Wm. E. Ry- 
dalch, a graduate of the Michigan Uni- 
versity, and will be similar to the first year 
of law given in a law school. 


Mother Rumor has it that Miss Lettie 
Stevens and Mr. James P. Jensen, both 
former members of the Class or 1904, have 
united inthe holy bonds of matrimony. 
Tho regretting their absence from among 
us, we will unite in wishing them happiness 
and joy thru life. 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of 
the Academy Training School will adopt the 
plan suggested by Dr. Dewey, viz.: that dif- 
ferent specialists should teach the various 
subjects coming in their grades. The 
specialists from the Faculty will handle 
these snbjects. The Academy is the first 
school west of Chicago to try this experi- 
ment. 


There are now abouty sixty new mission- 
ary students. ‘ 


The 1904’s are glad their long-lost 
‘*child’”’ is found. 

President Smart of Wasatch Stake, was 
a visitor at school Tuesday, January 7. 


Miss Lulu Gates will give a concert in the 
Tabernacle January 20, for the benefit of 
our Musical Department. 


Prof. Wolfe lectured in Juab during the 
fore part of the holidays. The latter part 
was spent in Salt Lake City. 


The Sub-freshman Department has béen 
divided into a Senior and a Junior depart- 
ment, in order to more thoroly carry on 
their work. 


Miss Luella Lane has discontinued her 
work as a teacher in the training school and 
will resume her work as a student. Miss 
Hannah Cropper has been selected to fill the 
vacancy. 


On Fund Day a contest will be held to 
ascertain who is the best all-round athlete 
in school. The victor’s name will be en- 
graven on the silver trophy that was given 
the society last fall. 


Clark Callister was a visitor at school 
Tuesday, January 7. He is attending the 
A. C. U. Clark was athoro student while 
here, and will surely succeed in the engineer- 
ing course which he intends to make a 
specialty. 


Mrs. Ida Dusenberry, who has had 
charge of the Kindergarten Department, will 
soon leave for Washington, D. C., to at- 
tend a meeting of the International Council 
of Women. She will do more than attend, 
she will read a paper before the Council on 
the ‘‘ Activities of Childhood.” 


: Deeaiee 
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David Rust and Mamie Ollerton cele- 
_ brated Christmas and New Years with the 
measles. 


Beginner pointing 
Child.—‘‘ Say, there 
Profs. ’’ 


toward Smith and 
is two fine looking 


Miss Eliza Watson, a 1902, and also a 
teacher at Randolph, was visiting friends 
- and classmates on Jan. 8th. 


The cry from the students on Monday, 
January 6, was, ‘‘Please give me my 
credits so that I can go home and sleep.”’ 


‘*There is no royal road to learning. The 
path lies thru troubles and much discourage- 
ment. It lies thru fields of earnest, patient, 
energetic labor.’’ 


At amass meeting of the students, R. S. 
Woodward was chosen manager of the base 
ball team. This vacancy was caused by 
Colton’s going to Stanford. 


A special course in Nature Study was or- 
ganized the beginning of the semester for 
the benefit of those taking training. This 
is a three hour course and is under the di- 
rection of Prof. Ii. S. Hinckley. 


On account of the new building not being 
completed the training school will be one 
week late in starting. All the force of 
workmen is concentrated on the lower floor 
in order that the delay will not be long. 


Prof. Hickman, during the holidays, de- 
livered at Mt. Carmel three lectures. Hs 
subjects were, ‘‘Life of Joseph Smith,”’ 
‘*Mormon,’’ and ‘‘Progress in the Last One 
Hundred Years.’’ He then spoke to the 
Saints of Orderville, Kane County. 


The ’02’s were the givers of a ‘‘supperette’’ 
at the home of Miss Clara Holbrook, Dec. 
13, 1901. the spread was elabarate, and with 
jovial laugh they feasted among beautiful 
floral decorations. After ignoring that 
proverb of all hygienists, ,,Thou shalt not 
over eat’’, they adjourned to the parlor 
where they indulged in games characteristic 
of the class. Misses May Alexander and 
Hannah Cropper were at their best in recit- 
ing. David Rust won first prize in compos- 
ing and singing aclass solo. Zora Smith 
gave a brief history of the class, showing 
what it has been, and what itisnow. Prof. 
Wolfe was without doubt in his right sphere, 
and of course had abox of candy with him 
to treat the girls. 


‘‘When was pork first introduced into the 
navy??? 


Andrew Neif is just now working off his 
entrance conditions. 


Prof. Nelson lectured to the people of 
Grantsville during vacation. 


There are now almost 1200 students 
registered in the Academy. 


Calvin Fletcher will conduct the class in 
Manual Training for the gradesfrom now on. 


Teacher: ‘‘There is something extremely 
hard about a fall at all times.” 


We havn’t a true parallel to, ‘‘ Daniel in 
the lion’s den,’’ but we have a ‘Bird in a 
Wolfe’s den.’’ 


On account of Stake Conference held in 
the Tabernacle there was no Sunday School 
in the Academy last Sunday. 


Warren Colton left for Leland Stanford 
Tuesday morning, January 7. He will there 
pursue a course of gymnastics, as before 
stated in this paper. 


Prof. W——: ‘‘An imaginary squared 
gives a real.”’ 
Tom H—-—: ‘‘I imagine [ have a million 


dollars; will you please square it?’’ 


Teacher. Yes, ‘‘revive’’ means ‘‘to come 
out,’? now use it in a sentence. Student, 
If aman buys two dozen apples for 20e., 
eats 1 dozen and sells the rest at 3c. each, 
how will he revive? 


‘‘Have you entered school yet?’’ asked a 
High School student of a forlorn looking 
boy, who was standing in the lower hall, 
‘‘Guess I have. Hain’t we all entered when 
we come inside?’’ 


Prof. Wolfe: ‘‘I am very sorry Miss F— 
but I cannot give you your credits.” 

Miss F—: ‘ Why can’t you?’’ 

Prof. Wolfe: ‘‘ Because they are not 
printed yet.”’ 


Will Robison, now a teacher in Nephi, 
was seen in Provo during holidays. He is 
the same loyal supporter of his Alma Mater 
as when he devoted his whole soul to the 
gymnasium. We need more men of Will's 
color. 


gs 


Suggestions to Athletes. 


thet 


Athletes aspiring to Prize-cup-honors, and 
to be members of our Track Team, should 
begin at once to get in condition for gym- 
nasium work. Regular and systematic ex- 
ercise should be indulged in every day. 
Irregular once-iu-a-while activity stiffens 
the muscles and is much more injurious than 
benelicial, 

Heavy exercise should by all means be 
avoided by athletes. It is a prevailing but 
erroneous idea that in order to develop 
strength the athlete should use heavy indian- 
clubs and dumb-bells, and indulge in violent 
exercise. Heavy exercises wear down in- 
stead of building up. If a person starts in 
with light work at first and gradually in- 
creases to heavy he will put on dead muscle 
which will be useful if he aspires to be a 
Sandow or a Roebar, of lifting and wrestling 
fame, but such work leaves the most desir- 
able quality of all, agility, dormant. Light 
activity increased only in duration of time 
in taking it, quickly develops strength and 
agility. 

Broad and high jumpers and pole vaulters 
should all practice jumping bigh and broad 
a little every day but not try for height or 
distance more than once a week—vaulters 
should do lots of running and all-around 
work. 

Runners should trot at a good pace at 
least one half mile daily but avoid sprinting 
more than once a week and even then have 
a little reserve power. 

Hammer and shot men are in demand— 
this is where we are weak and we ought to be 
most strong—all of our big muscular men 
should practice at this daily. Geta rock or 
somethiug, about 16 lbs. in weight, and prac- 
tice putting and throwing. 

The above routine will put an aspirant in- 
to good shape for gymnasium training. 
Then the rough edges can be taken off and 
the athlete put into the contest in the pink 
of condition. Our first preliminary contest 
will be a class contest on Fund Day. The 
three winners in each event will be the mem- 
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bers of our Track Team and will be trained 
for contests. Any athlete aspiring to a 
position in the team after that will have to 
challenge and then contest for place. Don’t 
get lazy boys, the cup’s waiting impatiently 
for your autograph. 
E. ROBERTS, 
Track Captain. 
oe 8 


Prof. E. S. Hinckley visited Castle Dale 
last Saturday and Sunday. 


The main greeting at school the past week 
has been: ‘‘Hellow! Did you pass?” 


Those in the library are kept very busy 
furnishing books to the students. Mr. Cope, 
the librarian, has seven assistants, but still 
complains of overwork. 


The executive committee of the Alpha 
Beta Debating Club will meet this week and 
decide upon a place of meeting and also 
formulate a program for that meeting. 


There are now two new members that are 
doing work in the orchestra. ‘The Academy 
is indeed proud of it and she has need to 
be, since it ranks high among those of the 
State. 


Mr. Jepperson of the Second Ward of 
this city, is now painting a picture of the 
burning of the old Academy building. This 
will be purchased by the Academy and will 
be hung in Room D. 


Later investigation has shown that Miss 
Lulu Gates will give her concert Saturday 
evening, Jannary 18th. The proceeds will 
be used to more thoroly equip the Cookery 
Department of the Academy. 


The large attendance of the students to the 
late Quarterly Conference of this Stake was 
a pleasing feature indeed. It was. esti- 
mated that on Saturday two-thirds of the 
people in the center of the Tabernacle were 
Academy students. 


Prof. Marshall, of the University, lec- 
tured before the Parents’ Class Wednesday 
night on ‘‘Literature for the Home.’’ He 
spoke of the benefit of putting good books 
into the hands of children while they are 
young, and he gave a list of books which he 
gave a list of books especially good for 
children and which should be in every home. 
His lecture was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion and enjoyed very much by those pres- 
ent. 
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Improved Wisdom. 
ttt tte 


All is not old that titters. 
Its a wise girl who knows her own mind. 
A rolling gate gathers no remorse. 
To die there’s a thousand ways, to live, but 
one, 
Yet the joy of a whole life dies, when the 
girl is won. 
Society is the mother of contention. 
Modesty is the best policy. 
Individual effort is the mother of success. 
Beauty is only skin deep but it makes a 
man spend his money just the same. 
Do others, or they'll do you. 


Count that day lost whose low descending 
sun 

Views from thy hand no 
done. 

Count that day lost whose star bespeckled 
skies 

Views from thy girl no winning goo goo 
eyes. 


worthy action 


Faith and self effort elevates. 

Patience and =perseverence cause no 
blunders. 

Not procrastination but work saves time. 

Home was not built in a day. 

A half a loaf is better than loafing all the 
time. 

Many are cold but few are frozen. 


oo oO 


The floor in the gymnasium will be put 
down during the week, and it is expected 
that the work upon the building will be en- 
tirely completed by the 22nd inst. 


The Alpha Beta Club met Friday night 
and reorganized. The following officers 
were elected: J. G. Allred, president, 
Nellie Schofield, vice-president, and Eugene 
Roberts Secretary. 


Bro. Oscar B. Young, one of the Board, 
was ‘a visitor at school Monday, January 
13, and spoke to the students, encouraging 
them to make use of the privilege of attend- 
ing the Academy that they might be leaders 
among men, and better the world for their 
having lived. 


The Conference. 


te ttit te 


There were some remarkable features in 
the Conference of Saturday and Sunday. 
More people were there the first day than 
any first day in the stake’s history. The 
students made such a record possible by 
swarming by the hundreds to the Taber- 
nacle. 

Considering that several of the Apostles 
ave in foreign countries, it was indeed rare 
to have five of them with us: Pres. Jos. F. 
Smith, John R. Winder, Anthon H. Lund, 
M. F. Cowley, and Reed Smoot. The new 
light given on several principles of our 
faith, filled the souls of inquirers with 
great happiness. 

a) 

The Commercials number nearly 200. 

Higgs, Jr., is over the measles, which 
were all over him. 


Prof. N. L. Nelsou visited Goshen last 
week to attend the marriage reception of his 
sister. 


Annie Pike’s little poem, ‘‘A Christmas 
Prayer,’’ appears in the Woman’s [Edition 
of the Michigan Daily News. 


Heard in Devotional.—‘'Ts that the teach- 
ers coming up those steps?’? “res.” 
‘Well, do point out Prof. Rust I’ve heard 
so much of him.”’ : 


Mes, Freda Barnum Cluff from Salt Lake 
City will teach eloeution in the Academy 
this semester. She will also conduct the 
ladies’ classes in physical culture. 


The Commercial Class met Friday, Jan. 
10, to elect officers for the ensuing semester. 
Mr. Gove Phelps was re-elected president; 
N. L. Edmunds, vice-president; Archie 
Whitaker, Secretary; Goldie Gillispie, As- 
sistant secretary: Royal Murdock, treasurer; 
executive committee, Cassie Johnson, Jas. 
Mickleson, Chas Andrews, Sadie Preston; 
class speaker, A. C. Chadwick; sergeant-of- 
arms, Chas. M. Beckstead; yell master, G. 
W. Peterson; banner carrier, W.A. Lowery, 
manager of sports, fd. Fernandez: base-ball 


manager, James Steele; class reporter, EK. 


A. Bushman, Jr. 
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Don’ts. 


th 
Don’t go to the livery stable to get horse- 
raddish. 
Don’t ask in the grocery for a steel ranch 
—say range. 
Don’t think because the 06’s are silent that 


they are dead—because they are just nvap- 


ping. 

Don’t think a student is a member of the 
Faculty, because he is in the office every 
other day. 

Don’t think because a fellow looks sorrow- 
ful and careworn that he has been standing 
on the top of a snow capped peak with 
nothing on except a pair of garters and a 
stiff collar; he may be taking English C. 

Don’t draw conciusions till you have 
heard both sides of a thing, except in a case 
of a base drum. 

Don’t think because there are rats in some 
girl’s hair that the nests are there also. 


oo 8 
The 05’s are without a president. 
Prof Hickman lectured in southern Utah 
during the holidays. 
Prof. Wolfe lectured to the '03’s last Fri- 
day evening. His remarks were of an en- 
couraging nature. 


No doubt time passes very slowly with R. 
EK. The time is all day since the night 
(Knight) has vanished. 


Prof. J. E. Hickman returned from his 
lecture tour in the Southern part of the 
State, Saturday, Dec. 28. 


Warren Colton was around bidding 
farewell to his friends the first days 
of this . semester. We are sorry to 


part with him but look forward to the time 
when he will return as teacher in the gym- 
nasiuin. 


Miss Arvilla Clark, one of Utah's lead- 
ing singers, and a teacher of Piano in the 
Academy, spent Christmas Day in Provo 
with her parents and relatives. Miss Clark 
will go to Europe in the spring to finish her 
musical education. 


Our Reporters. 
tht 


*02’s,—Zora Smith. 


OG @ 
03's. George M. Cope. 
Qo 6 @ 
*O4’s. (7) 
oO 8 @ 
°05’s. Georgia Hoagland. 
oo 8 
°06’s, Miss Rasband. 
oo @ 
‘0178s -a(?) 
oo © 
08’s. Henry Clay Spencer. 
oos 
Missionars. (?) 
66 6 
Commercial. E. A. Bushman, Jr. 
66 & 


Students must keep their eye on the above 
mentioned,—they ‘‘con and rote’ your 
frailties to be ‘‘east into your teeth.’’ 
Whenever they tell you just what you are, 
say nothing, but look pleasant and uneon- 
cerned. 

Pages, yea heaps of manuscript come from 
their pens every day. Some hits, of course, 
are unnecessarily personal; these go to the 
flames. 

Never could we dream of amore fervent 
staff of reporters! Students, aid them with 
you f— and p-—. 


a) 


Miss Lue Heppler was a visitor at school 
last week. Sheis staying with the Misses 
Seegmiller. Miss Heppler is studying music 
from Madam Swenson of Salt Lake City, 


They say that it is bad for a girl to have 
her beau in school, but still worse for those 
whose beaus come but once a week. Did you 
notice the expression worn by Lidia Th——? 


X 
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IMAGINATION. 


DR, DEWEY'S THIRD LECTURE. 


Meaning of Imagery—Realizing What Is Not Pres- 
ent—Difference in Visualizers—Women, Child- 
ren, Engineers—Ocular, Auditory, and Motor 
Images—Imaging in Arithmetic, Geography, 
Etc.—Constructive Imagination—Reasoning Thru 
Images. 

I shall speak in this lecture on the topie 
of imagination, its uses and means of de- 
velopment. Possibly what 1 mean by imagi- 
nation would be clearer if we called it 
imagery and power of imaging. There is an 
idea that imagination stands for something 
quite mysterious and peculiar: that it has 
to do particularly with inventing things not 
true, or with the unreal or the fantastic. 
The imagination which is called into exer- 
cise in the schoo], and of which I wish par- 
ticularly to speak, is something quite dif- 
ferent. It is the power rather of realizing 
what is not present than of making up any- 
thing which is unreal. 

The chief point I wish to make is, that 
imagery in this sense is the chief instru- 
mentality in the pupils’ minds upon which 
the teacher has to rely when dealing with 
facts and material that is not direetly pres- 
ent to their senses. In history, in geography, 
in literature, and even in arithmetic, a pu- 
pil is always having to understand things, 
to take hold of things, which are not pres- 
ent before his eyes. The question comes, 
how can anyone get hold of things which 
are not directly present? The answer is, 
thru this power of imagery, the power of 
forming mental pictures of whatever is pre- 
sented. Now there are different kinds 
of these mental pictures, or images. 
We are most accustomed to take 
simply the eye pictures, the visual 
pictures, as they are called; but we have 
also auditory images, mental reproductions 
of sounds and tones; motor images, the 
images of movements, and touch images, 
images of the feel ef different things. 


Suppose you attempt to reproduce to 
yourself a meeting that you had with some 
friend yesterday. Some of you will imagine 
your meeting him on the street, will have 
no difficulty in seeing him as definitely as if 
he were actually present; will see his form 
and the color of his face, his hair, and his 
eyes; you will even see the pattern and color 
of the clothes he wore, and so on; while 
there are others here, who, I venture to say, 
will have a very dim and indistinet picture. 
They will remember perfectly well that they 
saw the person and remember what was 
said; but they will perhaps not be able to 
form any clear mental picture whatever. 

In speaking of this matter I have always 
noticed that those who do not have these 
images have very great difficulty in believ- 
ing that other people have them; and people 
who do have them wonder’ that they should 
be spoken of as unusual. These images now 
have been studied by psychologists for a 
very long time. Mr. Galdon began the in- 
vestigation about twenty-five years ago by 
sending out certain questions among his 
friends, asking how many could see their 
breakfast table, and whether they could see 
the distinetions of light and shade, the 
places where the sunlight fell, and so on. 
Could they see the vegetables and the dishes 
that were on the table? If they saw the table 
in detail, did they see it all at once or a lit- 
tle piece at atime until they got a picture 
of the whole thing? He bevan among his 
scientific friends; but they laughed at him 
and toid him that only a crazy person could 
see things present that were not present. He 
persisted in his investigation, however, and 
found that a great many people, more than 
half, had these definite visions, especially 
among children and among women. Among 
engineers and architects it was quite com- 
mon, tho not so much among his scientifie 
acquaintances who were pursuing abstract 
researches, Now if there were a little more 
time—about aweck instead of an hour—l 
should like to ask who, among those present, 
ean see this morning’s breakfast table and 
see it very definitely all at once. How many 
A few. 


saw it all at once? How many saw 


very little of it? A comparatively small 
number. How many got the lights and 
shades? About a quarter of those here. 


So we shall find all gradations down to 
persons who can really hardly picture it at 
all. Referring to my own case, I have to 
stop and think of one thing at atime. If I 
should simply pronounce the letter O, a 
number of people here would doubtlessly 
see that letter suspended somewhere here in 
the air. Is not that true? How many saw 
it? (A number of hands were raised.) I don’t 
know why, but I did not. Some probably did. 
In pursuing his investigations further, Gal- 
don found that many had number forms. 
Some, probably not so many as raised their 
hands before, see numbers before them in 
space, perbaps arranged in the form of a 
eross or perhaps in other ways. I should 
just like to ask how many of you see num- 
bers anywhere before you in space. (There 
was a show of hands.) Quite a number. 
Some of them no doubt see the months of 
the year and days of the week projected into 
space. Itis natural with some people to 
see visual numbers projected into space. 


I knew a woman who had quite a compli- 
eated number form. She disliked arithmetic 
and knew so little about it that she could, 
with difficulty, make change in a store. She 
had to pick out the figures used from her 
number form. Sometimes, it may be often, 
children who are a little abnormal in school, 
have one of these number forms. Some peo- 
ple think that, if arranged quite arith- 
metrically such advice is a great help. It is 
the same way, I presume, with a great many 
who want to speak an oration or deliver an 
essay; they probably memorize it by seeing 
the page before them; others see only the 
words. Ihave heard of people who speak 
from manuscript; that is, they memorize 
their manuscript, and have to pause men- 
tally and hesitate, when they get to the foot 
of a page, in order to turn over the page. 

To go back now to auditory images. If 
you will again imagine meeting this friend, 
while some of you will see him quite clearly, 
others will hear the conversation; they will 
not merely remember what the general tenor 
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of it was, but will seem to hear the words of 
the speaker and hear the peculiar quality 
and rhythm of the voice and all that. Some 
of you probably earry music quite easily in 
your head: so that when you think of music 
you hear it over again, to a certain extent. 
I would like to know how many hear over 
again, mentally, the voices of their friends. 
(A show of hands.) Quite a number. Of 
course, in talking about these images I do 
not mean that the same person will not have 
both kinds. They may or may not have both 
visual and auditory images. 

Now when we come to motor images, as 
they are ealled, the images of movement and 
touch, it is more difficult to get mental pic- 
tures, and sol am sure that not so many 
would raise their hands as in reference to 
the other two. Suppose that, without look- 
ing at that Sistene Madonna over there, you 
just think of it. In the first place, you 
know where it is and I think if you watch 
yourself very closely you will find a pretty 
strong instinctive tendency to move your 
head or your arm in that direction. Tho 
I do not make many gestures, yet as I spoke 
of the picture I pointed toward it. I had a 
sort of motor feeling in that direction. ‘Now 
if you have imagined that picture in your 
minds I think some of you will probably 
not only see the figure but feel yourself, to 
a certain extent, assuming that posture. At 
least as I now speak of it more particularly, 
some will feel, for instance, the curve of the 
arm as it holds the infant. I should like to 
know if any do get a sensation of that kind. 
(A show of hands.) Quite a number. 


I once asked this question about Millet’s 
picture the ‘‘Angelus.”’ I found that quite 
a good many in the class felt this tendency 
to bend over in the reverential posture; and 
one young woman, whose touch energies 
were unusually strong, said she could feel 
the roughness of the clods under her feet. She 
was a very truthful young woman. She said 
that one of her cheeks was uncomfortable 
because she felt the setting sun striking on 
one side of her face. That, however, is un- 
usual susceptibility to touch images. If you 
take any person who is using his hands for 
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delicate work, snch as drawing or engrav- 
ing, you will see what a very fine sensitive- 
ness he develops to the distinetions of touch 
pressure; distinctions which you and I 
would probably not feel at all. Now, in the 
experimemt we are trying, talking with a 
friend, you can imagine him putting his 
hand on your shoulder, and some will prob- 
ably be able to get a feeling of the weight. 
Or if you imagine yourself putting your 
hand on his shoulder you will get the feel- 
ing of movement forward in your hand, 
even if you do not move it at all. 

A drawing teacher, who is quite successful 
in getting good art work from children, told 
me that if the children first acted out the 
human figures they were about to draw, they 
made amore life-like and spirited picture 
than otherwise. After such acting they had 
evidently had a sort of feeling or motor 
image of the position, which aided them in 
their drawing. As a rule, the child who 
posed in the class drew a better picture than 
those who had looked at it. 

Now these illustrations will indicate what 
Imean by imagery, that it is a perfectly 
definite thing, not a sort of vague myster- 
ious power of making up things or dealing 
with the unreal and fantastic. In the sense 
in which I use the term, imagination is a way 
by which we mentally present to ourselves 
things that are not present. You know how 
limited our experience would be if it were con- 
fined to what is before our senses. If it were 
not for this power of imaging, the rest of 
the world would be blotted out. Even when 
we remember things we remember thru 
images. [ want to emphasize that fact; we 
have the power of memorizing things only 
as we image them. Even when we think and 
and reason we employ images. 

Geometry is a pretty good example of the 
power of deductive reasoning, and yet even 
in geometry the student has to have a figure 
either on the board or on paper as a sort of 
mental symbol of the thot. Now by culti- 
vating the habit of visualizing many people 
can get along without the drawing, simply 
by making a visual image of it, by seeing 
it in the mind instead of actually making it. 
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I suppose many good visualists would do 
better work in geometry if they relied less 
on the drawing and more on the’ visual pic- 
ture or image. So even in abstract reason- 
ing, a persom must have an image. Teach- 
ers are often surprised to find boys and 
girls, who, tho bright in other subjects and 
manifesting no lack of mental power and 
reasoning ability, yet fail to do much in 
geometry. Very often it will be found to be 
due simply to lack of imaging power. If 
they could image the thing, they could rea- 
son about it. Because, they cannot, there 
is nothing in their minds to reason about. 
This is particularly true when the figures 
get more complicated. Very often to stop 
and give' a little systematic practice in 
visualizing these figures, and so train the 
pupil to see these figures, would beiof very 
great assistance in the intellectual work, be- 
cause it would give ‘the pupil the necessary 
data to work with. Even tho a person may 
have good reasoning abllity, if he has no 
images of what he is handling or thinking 
about be has nothing to work with mentally. 
Mr. Frank Hall, Superintendent of a 
blind asylum, has had a good deal of oceca- 
sion to notice the effect upon mental opera- 
tions and mental habits of inability to see 
things: and being an unusually thotful man, 
he made a careful study of this mental weak- 
ness. Afterwards, in seeing and observing’ 
children in a publie school, he got hold of 
the other side of it and has written a very 
interesting article on ‘‘Imagination in 
Arithmetic. ’’ 

Imagination and arithmetic seems to be 
pretty much opposed in the minds of most 
people. Arithmetic, most people seem to 
think, is a matter of hard, cold facts, of 
logical relations. Yet, very often failures in 
arithmetic are due to lack of proper imag- 
ing power on the part of the pupil. Chil- 
dren ought not to deal with symbols unless 
they can be made to stand for images of 
some sort or other. It is not, of course, 
necessary to image, say the number 33, nor 
is the pupil very likely to do it very. dis- 
tinctly; but it does not follow that it would 
not be good for little children, if they were deal- 
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ing with the figures 33, to have geometrical 
figures, say, cubes for the tens, and smaller 
blocks for the ones. At all events, when 
there are many failures, it is often due to 
lack of imagination. 


Nor ought the images given the child to 
be incongruous. A teacher, for instance, asks 
the class to give an illustration of the half 
of three units, or one and one-half. The 
children are asked to make up a story about 
that, a problem. One child says, ‘‘I had 
three marbles and gave half of them away, 
and had one and one-half marbles Jeft.’’ If 
he were asked if he would be likely to do 
anything of that kind, he would see the ab- 
surdity of it. The mental conditions have 
not been at all. So it is very often, if you 
give children something to do with figures 
they will get out their paper and pencils and 
figure on it, and perhaps look up to ask if 
you want them to do the problem by multi- 
plication or addition. They have not stop- 
ped to form the picture of what you are talk- 
ing. They go at once to manipulating the 
figures. A superintendent told me that he 
had once given children, in an apparently 
bright class in arithmetic, the following 
problem: ‘‘You can load twenty cattle into 
acar. Each head is worth $20. How long 
will it take to load the ear?’’ About three- 
fourths of the children got out their paper 
and pencils and went to figuring on it. 
Problems without much sense to them gen- 
erally catch children. They think that if 
only there are figures they can do them. A 
teacher was telling this same superintendent 
about similar difficulties in her class. He 
thot he would test the teacher’s imaging 
power. A team was going by just then and 
he said, ‘‘How many feet of lumber do you 
think there are on that wagon?’’ She said 
she could not tell whether there were one 
hundred thousand or amillion! I should 
not, by the by, like to make a guess myself 
and have it go on record as to how many 
feet of lumber can be put on a two-horse 
wagon. 

Children are sometimes asked to find 
how many yards of carpeting it will 
take to cover a floor. They begin figuring 


on the thing without stopping mentally to 
lay those rolls of carpet down and see just 
how they go. The difficulty is very often 
not with the arithmetic part at all; the mis- 
take lies in not stopping to image the con- 
ditions with which they are dealing before 
they start. They do not translate the 
sentence over into the facts. Now imaging 
is precisely the power or the instrumentality 
thru which we translate abstract terms and 
symbols and formule over into the actual 
conditions. Very often a child gets mixed. 
up in problems about yards and rods be- 
cause he has no picture of what a rod is 
like or what it is, and the lack of certainty 
which comes about because he does not pic- 
ture the thing, tells against all his work. 


I should like to say, on the other side, 
that very often in the primary work pupils 
are kept dealing too long with objects. 
Teachers have heard that it is not well to 
begin with abstract formule too soon, they 
therefore begin with things, and rightly so; 
but they continue too long with things. The 
child should be led to deal as soon as pos- 
sible with images. I think it would be al- 
most as bad to keep a rod inthe room for 
the child to keep looking at all the time, as 
it would be for him never to see the rod at 
all. It 1s better to deal with the concrete 


-two or three times and after that with its 


images. In the same way, with the earlier 
arithmetic, dealing too much of the time 
with tooth-picks, and buttons anda lot of 
things to represent numerical combination, 
the child grows so feeble in imagination 
that he cannot get away from those things. 
He does not gain as he ought to in power. 
If he had symbols long enough to get 
images, and after that dealt only with 
images, he would be much freer and more 
independent in his work. 


A teacher, who is a very careful observer, 
said that she often brought up in teachers’ 
meeting this question of imaging power. 
She had asked the teachers of the fifth 
and sixth grades how their children took 
hold of problems that had to deal with the 
number of sides of a room; say, where the 
floor is carpeted and the walls and ceiling 
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are papered. This is a problem of how 
many square yards it will take, and how 
many sides the pupils would say that the 
room had. Well, the teachers in those 
grades said that the tendency was always to 
say that a room has four sides, and to fig- 
ure on the basis of four instead of six. She 
then asked if the children, who had been in 
the kindergarten,—and had therefore, of 
conrse, counted the sides of the cubes over 
and over again—made this mistake. The 
answer was, yes. These children would make 
this same blunder over and over again. 
Her conclusion was that tho they had dealt 
with the cube for two or three years, they 
had never been led to form an image of the 
thing. A bright child ought not to count 
the faces of the cube more than two or three 
times before he has a mental picture of the 
cube. If he happens then to forget how 
many sides it has he should count them on 
his mental cube. As the child gets on in 
school, nobody is going to carry around 
actual cubes for him to count. If he has an 
image nobody needs to. Even tho he can- 
not remember, yet if he has the power of 
imaging that cube, he can count the sides 
at any time for himself. 


The same teacher tried this little puzzle, 
which is more intellectual than are most 
puzzles. He asked the pupils in the last four 
grades to imagine a three-inch cube. They 
were not allowed to have paper or pencil, 
but had to rely on their power of visualiz- 
ing. They were next asked to paint it red 
all over the outside, then to cut it up into 
one-inch cubes. How many one-inch cubes 
would there be? You can see at once that it 
is one thing to say three times three are 
nine and three times nine are twenty-seven, 
and another thing to see that cube split up in- 
to three rows with three in each row, an image 
involving twenty-seven parts. That was the 
first step. The next was to tell how many of 
these blocks had paint on four sides? Some 
pupils could pick out quite a number! How 
many have paint on three sides? How many 
have paint on two sides? How many have 
paint on one side? How many did not have 


paint on at all? 


There are a number of simple exercises of 
that kind, which cannot be done unless a 
person can mentally realize and present to 
himself the conditions. I am spending a 
good deal of time on this matter of imagi- 
nation in arithmetic, because if I can con- 
vince you that the power of imaging is use- 
fulin arithmetic, I have no fear that you 
will be ready to admit its usefulness in 
geography, history, and literature and 
science. When you come to more advanced 
problems, questions of business arithmetic, 
banking and things of that kind, you will 
find that the question is not so much on the 
numerical side. In the first place pupils 
haven’t the experience of the things they are 
talking about. They have seen a bank per- 
haps but do not know what goes on within 
it. They are talking about notes and dis- 
counts, and drafts, but have never seen the 
actual thing. Even if they have a little ex- 
perience they seldom have constructive 
imagination enough to put together the facts 
about which they are talking. 

The difference between one child who has 
general intelligence and another who can 
perhaps recite his lessons just as well but 
does not have the same mental ‘‘gumption”’ 
or independence, is largely due to a differ- 
ence in his constructive imagination. Be- 
fore the brighter child tries to solve a prob- 
lem, he sets to work to find out what it is 
about and see the thing mentally. An edu- 
cator has lately been insisting that we 
hurry the child too much in the first studies. 
We give them something, then ask them 
questions before giving time to assimilate 
it. A good deal of the confusion children 
get into is because they have to react too 
quickly; they should be given a few moments 
to image what they are talking about. I will 
now leave the arithmetic side of imagination 
and go on to the value of the imaging 
power in some of the other studies. 

As I said before, if you admit its value in 
arithmetic, there ought to be very little dif- 
ficulty in reasoning the point in other 
things. Take geography. You are study- 
ing about an isthmus, or a cave, or a river, 
or a lake. What does that mean to the 
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child unless somewhow or other he pictures 
what corresponds to the thing about which 
he is talking? Geography is almost entirely, 
one might say, a matter of the cultivation 
of the imagination, and toa very consider- 
able extent, of the visual imagination. A 
woman of my acqaintance who has traveled 
a good deal, especially in Palestine, and 
whose descriptions are unusually vivid is 
often asked how she can remember so well 
things that she has seen. Her reply is that 
she does not remember them at all. When- 
ever she wants to talk about any particular 
place she sees it before her and simply 
describes what she sees just as if it were 
actually there. I should be willing to guar- 
antee that I can pick out the people in this 
room who are naturally good visualists 
simply by asking them to deseribe some 
place. There is hardly anybody whose ab- 
stract memory, simply memory, is capable 
of carrying in mind a complicated land- 
scape, unless he has seen it time and time 
again and mentally systematized it. On the 


other hand, if he has a strong visual imagi- 
nation, he need see it only once; the picture 
of it stays by him so that in one sense he 
does not have to remember it at all—he re- 
calls it by power of imagination. All emi- 
nent geologists are good visualists. The 
same thing would have to be true of great 
geographers. Two people may travel the 


same ground and have the same original in-_ 


telligence, and one person will be able to 
tell very little of what he has seen, because 
he is defective in his power of visual imagi- 
nation; the other person may not possess 
half of his, reasoning ability, and yet will 
beat him all out in remembering and deserib- 
ing what he has seen. But probably the 
first person may better reproduce episodes, 
things that have happened, because these he 
cap put more in motor and auditory terms. 
A person who is not a good visualist need 
not therefore feel that he has no mind at all. 

But to go back to geography. I think 
there are two propositions which are per- 
fectly simple. One is that the child must 
have seen what he is talking about or seen 
something like it, in order to talk intelli- 


gently. You would not probably have to 
spend much time here developing the idea 
of a mountain. One institute instructor, 
who went into a hilly district, spent two 
days in the institute telling the teachers how 
to develop the idea of a hill! There are 
other things concerning which the child has’ — 
to work on the basis of something he sees 

until he gets a fairly good mental picture. 

The idea of beginning with the concrete and 

going to the abstract? might be more helpful 

by saying that we must begin with sense per- 

ception, then work as rapidly as possible to 

imagination. The value of sense perception 

is, in the long run, to be found in the as- 

Sistance it will provide in giving a child ma- 

terial, and data, and tools, If it is geogra- 

phy, he ought to have outdoor excursions in 

order to get images; he must then learn how 

to handle these images, how to construct 

and reconstruct or make them over, in or- 

der to realize seenes which have never been 

actually presented to his senses, but only to 

his mind’s eye. 

Even in’ physical geography imaging 
power is equally important. A great many 
children have difficulty in understanding 
the theory of the winds and ocean currents 
because they do not image what they are 
talking about. They do not see the thing. 
If they could see it they could get the prin- 
ciple very quickly. I should like to make a 
little digression here and say that the same 
thing is true in physics. Suppose it is dif-. 
ficult to understand the mechanism of.a 
pump. You often get a fairly bright child 
who does not seem to. make much headway 
understanding it. I think three times out of 


four the difficulty is not in his reasoning 
power, or in his general intellectual ability, 
but in his lack of imaging power: in other 
words, in his not seeing what he is talking 
about. If he could see those things and then 
see what is happening when the pump handle 
goes up and down; if he could see where the 
piston is and where the valve is, he could 
explain it as well as anybody else. He- 
would merely have to follow the direction of 
his own images, and simply tell what he 
sees from step to step. If he sees it consecu- 
tively his explanation will be logical. 
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